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AN  history, nothing  is  of  so  much  impottance  as  authority* 
Upon  what  evidence  does  the  fact  related  rest?  In  a  country 
such  as  America,  particularly  these  back  parts  and  new  settle¬ 
ments,  what  are  called  original  records  are  not  to  be  expected.— 
Nor  are  even  histories,  compiled  from  original  records,  very  nu¬ 
merous.  But  though  not  numerous,  there  are  some,  and  it  is  an 
incontrovertible  maxim  in  historic  evidence,  “that  history, 
compiled  from  original  records,  by  a  man  whose  fidelity  and  im¬ 
partiality  are  established,  is  entitled  to  equal  credit  with  an  ori¬ 
ginal  record.” 

In  a  former  paper,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers 
a  short  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  church  at  the  era  of  the  reformation.  As  the  enor¬ 
mities  therein,  as  stated,  far  exceeds  what  the  most  of  us  have  been 
accustomed  to  witness  from  our  infancy,  there  may  be  some  of  our 
readers  who  can  scarcely  receive  them  as  true.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  though  it  should  be  only  dry  reading,  produce  a  paper  of 
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authorities.  The  authorities  following  will  be  found  all  to  bear 
upon  the  general  point,  though,  with  respect  tp  arrangement,  they 
may  aot  always  coincide  with  the  text*  *  / 

PRINCES  DEPRIVED  OR  DEPOSED  BY  POPES. 

1.  Pope  Zachary  I.  deposed  Childerick,  king  of  France. 

2.  Gregory  *VII.  deposed  Henry  IV.  Emperor. 

3.  Urban  II.  deposed  Philip,  king  of  France. 

4.  Adrain  IV.  deposed  William,  king  of  Sicily. 

.  5.  Innocent  III.  deposed  Philip,  Emperor. 

6.  Gregory,  deposed  Frederick  II. 

7*  *  Innocent  IV.  deposed  John,  king  of  England. 

8.  Urban  IV.  deposed  Mamphred,  king  of  Sicily. 

9.  Nicholas  III.  deposed  Charks,  king  of  Sicily. 

10.  -  Martin  IV.  deposed  Peter,  king  of  Arragon. 

11.  Boniface  VIII.  deprived  Philip  the  Fair.  , 

12.  Clement  V.  deposed  Henry  V.  emperor. 

13.  John  XXII.  deprived  Lodovick,  emperor. 

14.  Gregory  IX.  deposed  Wenceslaus,  emperor.  * 

15.  Paul  III.  deprived  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England. 

Bennetts  Memorial^  p.  30* 

*  .  • 

For  the.  sentimetiks  of  the  popish  decrees  -  and  doctors  on 
this  subject,  see  ‘Spirit  of  Popery*  ch.  viiL  and  Sir  R.  Steele, 
Rom.  Eccles.  Hist.  No.  III.  and  IV.  where  may  be  seen  a  fa¬ 
mous  oration  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  1589,  ^plauding  the  murder  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  by  a  jacobine  friar,  as  both  admirable  and 
meritorious. 

The  pope  drained  Christendom..  ’  This  he  did  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingenious  methods:—^ 

Some  accounts  of  the  Fees  of  the  Pope' s  Chancery  for  Absolu¬ 
tions^  Licences^  Indulglncies^ 


ABSOLUTIONS. 

For  lying  with  a  woman  in  the  church. 
For  wilful  perjury,  .  .  - 


Grosses* 


*  A  Grosso  was  nearly  equal  to  12^  cents,  and  at  the  time  those 
rates  were  established,  12^  cents  went  as  far  in  purchasing  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  as  g2  do  now  in  Kentucky.  The  reader  has  there¬ 
fore  nothing  more  to  do  but  make  these  numbers  dollars,  and 
double  every  sum,  and  he  will  have  the  pope’s  fee  for  liberty  to  sin. 
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Grossos. 

A  priest  for  simony  -  -  -  -  -  ••  7 

A  layman  for  murclering  a  lajnaian,  -  -  -  -5 

For  killing  father,  mother,  wife,  sister  or  other  relative,  77 
For  a  priest  that  keeps  a  concubine,  -  -  -  .  -  7 

For  defiling  a  virgin,^  -  ...  -  .  .  5 

For  lying  with  mother,  or  sister,  &c.  -  -  -  5 

For  robbery,  or  burning  a  neighbour’s  house  -  -  8 

For  forging  letters  apostoKcSl,  -  -  17  or  18 

For  a  king  going  to  the  hpljf  sepulchre  without  licence,  .  100 

LICENCES. 

To  change  a  vow  of  going  to  Rome,  -  -  '  -  12  . 

That  a  king,  on  Christmas-day  morning,  may  have  a  naked 

sword  borne  before  him  as  the  pope  has,  *.  •  -  150 

To  have  a  portable  altar,  -  -  -  -  -  10 

To  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  &c.  -  -  -  ’  -  12  or  16 

That  one  who -  preaches  before  a  king,- may  give  indul¬ 
gence  to  all  his  hearers,  -  -  -  -  -  12 

For  a  town  that  hath  used  green  wax  in  jts  se^  to  use  red,  50 

For  a  layman  to  choose  his  confessor,  -  -  .  •  10 

• 

INDULOENCIES. 

For  an  hospital  or  chapel  for  seven  years,  -  -  -  50 

That  a  layuian  remove  the  relics  of-  saints  to  his  own 

chapel,  -  -  -  -  -■  -  -  16 

For  a  remission  of  the  third  part  of  one’s  sins,  -  100 

'  ^  4 

The  above  account  is  correctly  taken  from  Taxa  S.  Cancella- 
rioe  Apostolicoe  edid.  L.  Blanch.  Fran.  1651,^  where,  page  79, 
speaking  of  matrimonial  dispensations,  are  these  reiparkable 
words:— 

“N.  B.  These  benefits  cannot  be  given  to  the  poor;  because 
they  have  not,  therefore  they  cannot  be  comforted.” 

Of  this  famous  book,  there  were  no  less  than  fifteen  editions  at 
different  places,  between  A.  D.  1514,  and  1700. 

Indulgencies  were  often  granted  to  whole  fraternities,  and 
sometimes  for  1000  years  or  more. 

*Tis  almost  incredible  what  sums  of  money  were  drawn  into 
the  pope’s  coffers  by  these  and  other  little  devices  that  depend¬ 
ed  upon  them;  as  masses,  requiems,  trentals,  obits;  as  also  by 
Peterpence,  tenths,  first  fruits,  appeals,  investitures;  by  the  sale 
of  Agnus-Deis,  consecrated  beads,-and  suph  like,  were  sent  from 
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Rome,  every  year;  by  dispensations,  mortuaries,,  pilgrimages  to 
the  Apostolic  see,  especially  at  the  jubilee.  Some  have  computed 
that  the  tenths  and  first  fruits  in  England  amounted  to  above 
20,000  pounds  per  annum,  which  was  no  small  sum  in  those 
times;  nay,  one  archbishop's  pall  (Walter  Grey's  of  York)  cost 
10,000 .pounds  sterling  says  MathewParis.Irr  Henry  the  Third's 
time,  it  was  reckoned  that  the  pope's  revenue  out  of  England  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  king's,  and  some  that  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
estimate,  tell  us,  that  there  went  60jlXX)  marks  yearly  out  of  this 
land  to  Rome;  in  collecting  which  %ums,  the  frauds  and  cruel¬ 
ties  of  t:)e  agents  were  such,  that  a  great  bigot  of  the  pope's,  and 
a  hot  stickler  in  Becket's  cause,  Johan.  Sarish,  assures  us,  ‘^That 
the  legates  of  the  Apostolical  see  did  tyranize  over  the  provinces, 
as  if  the  devil  was  gone  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  to 
scourge  the  church.” 

Nor  had  other  nations  any  better  treatment;  the  same  trade 
was  carried  on  in  other  countries,  witness  the  complaint  of  the 
Germans  in  their  hundred  grievances;  and  that  of  the  council  of 
Spain,  mentioned  by  Sandy  in  his  Europoe  Speculum,  viz.  that 
Pope  Pius  V.  had  got  fourteen  millions  out  of  that  kingdom  in  a 
short  space.  And  Ciracella  affirms  that  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  five 
years  time  collected  five  millions  of  crowns;  four  millions  of 
which  Gregory  XI V.  his  successor,  wasted  in  pomp  and  riot  in 
less  than  ten  months. 

‘‘Now  need  we  wonder  at  this,  considering  how  many  hands 
were  employed?  The  grand  fisherman  at  Rome  had  a  multitude 
in  every  country  to  angle,  partly  for  him,  and  partly  for  them¬ 
selves.  Alsted  reckons,  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  there 
were  at  least  225,044  monasteries  in  Christendom;  and  if  you  al- 
low’  fortj^  persons  to  a  house,  the  number  will  be  more  than  nine 
millions.  Now  all  these  and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which, 
like  locusts,  had  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth,  lived  upon  the 
plunder  of  the  people;  and  besides  that,  had  a  thousand  little 
tricks  and  devices  in  getting  money;  they  could  sell  a  dead  man's 
-bones  at  a  vast  sum;  Austin's  particularly  (that  were  translated 
from  Hippo  to  Sardinia)  were  purchased  at  an  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold;  and  having  almost  an  infinite  variety 
of  ware,  which  they  put  off  at  no  small  rate,  taking  advantage  of 
the  superstition  and  credulity  of  their  silly  chapmen.'^ — Bennetts 
Mem^  of  the  Reform^  ticge27 — 29.  See  also  Fuller* s  Church  Histp 
Bock  F.  . 

Immense  wealth,'  extreme  indolence,  gross  ignorance,  and  a- 
bove  all,  the  severe  injunction  of  celibacy,  had  concurred  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  corruption  of  morals  among  many  of  the  clergy,  who 
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presuming  too  much  upon  the  submission  of  the  people,  were  at 
no  pains  either  to  conceal  or  to  disguise *their  own  vices.  Accor- 
didg  to  the  accounts  of  the  reformers,  confirmed  by  several  pop¬ 
ish  writers,  the  most  open  and  scandalous  dissolution  of  manners 
prevailed  among  the  Scottish  clergy.  Cardinal  Beatoun,  with  the 
same  public  pomp  which  is  due  to  a  legitimate  child,  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  his  natural  daughter  with  the  earl  of  Crawford’s 
son;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Knox,  he  publicly  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  days  a  criminal  correspondence  with  her  mother,  who 
was  a  woman  of  rank:  The  other  prelates  seem  not  to  have  been 
more  regular  and  exemplary  than  their  primate. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  clergj^  is 
found  in  the  public  records.  A  greater  number  of  letters  of  le¬ 
gitimation  was  granted  during  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  refor¬ 
mation,  than  during  the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed  since  that 
time. .  These  were  obtained  by  the  sons  of  the  popish  clergy. — 
The  ecclesiastics,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  benefices,  a^ 
lienated  them  to  their  children;  who,  when  they  acquired  wealth, 
were  desirous  that  the  stain  of  illegitimacy  might  no  longer  re¬ 
main  upon  their  families.  In  Keith’s  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish 
bishops,  we  find  several  instances  of  such  alienations  of  church 
lands,  by  the  popish  incumbents,  to  their  natural  children. — 
History  of  Scotland,"  pp.  88  and  89,  Londoq  Ed.  1791. — See 
more  to  the  same  purpose  pages  40  and  80—90,  where,  among  o- 
ther  things,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Scottish  clergy  had  in  their  pos¬ 
session  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  fully  one  half  the  lands  of 
the  kingdom,  and  had  engrossed  for  generations  all  the  high  civil 
offices. 

The  lord  chancellor  was  the  first  subject  in  the  kingdom  both 
in  dignity  and  power.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  monar¬ 
chy,  to  the  death  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  fifty-four  persons  had  held 
that  high  offi'^e,  and  of  these,  foity-three  had  been  ecclesiastics. 

And  here,  says  lord  Herbert,  out  of  our  records  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  some  of  the  images  and  relics  to  which  the  pilgrimages  of 
these  times  brought  devotion  and  offerings;  as  our  lady’s  girdle 
showed  in  eleven  places,  and  her  milk  in  eight.  The  fist  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  a  remedy  for  the  head-ach;  the  pen-knife 
and  boots  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  a  piece  of  his  shirt, 
much  reverenced  by  big- bellied  women;  the  coals  that  roasted 
St.  Laurence;  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Ursula;  Malchu’s  ear, 
and  the  pairing  of  St.  Edmund’s  nails;  the  image  of  an  angel  with 
one  wing,  which  brought  hither  the  spear’s  head  that  pierced 
Christ’s  side;  an  image  of  our  lady  with  a  taper  in  her  hand, 
which  burnt  nine  years  together  without  wasting,  till  one  for- 
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swearing  himself  thereon,  it  went  out,  and  was  now  found  to  he 
hut  a  piece  of  wood.  The  crucifix  of  Boxley  in  Kent,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  Rood  or  Grace,  was  a  famous  imposture,  to  which 
many  pilgrimages  were  made,  being  contrived  so  as  to  be  able,  by 
the  help  of  springs,  to  roll  the  eyes  and  move  the  lips,  to  bow,  to 
shake  the  h^d,  hands  and  feet.  It  was  showed  publicly  at 
Paurs  cross,  by  John,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  after  a  sermon 
upon  it,  there  broken  in  pieces.  Another  ^eat  imposture  was 
at  Hides  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  blood  of  Christ  brought 
'  from  Jerusalem  Was  showed  in  a  christal  vial,  and  was^said  to 
have  this  property:  that  if  a  man  was  in  mortal  sin,  and  not  ab- 
^Ived,  he  could  not  see  it.  Therefore,  every  man  that  came  to 
behold  this  miracle,  was  forced  to  continue  to  make  presents  till 
he  bribed  heaven  to  give  him  a  sight  of  so  blessed  a  relic.  This 
was  now  discovered  to  be  the  blood  of  a  duck,  renewed  every 
week,  and  the  one  side  of  the  vial  was  so  thick  that  there  was  no 
'seeing  through  it,  but  the  other  was  transparent.  It  was  placed 
*j^o  near  the  idtar,  that  one  in  a  secret  place  behind  could  turn 
which  side  he  pleased  outward.— History  of  England^ 
vol*  2,  second jhlio  edition^  fiage  818. 

For  three  hundred  years  he  (Thomas  Becket)  was  accounted 
T)ne  of  the  greatest  saints  in  heaven,  as  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  the  ledger  books  of  the  offerings  to  the  three  greatest  altars  in 
Christas  church  in  Canterbury^  In  one  year  there  was  offered  at 
Christ's  altar  31.  2s.  6d.  At  the  Virgin's  altar  661. 5s.  6d.  But 
at  St.  Thomas's  8321.  12s.  3d.  The  next  year  the  odds  grew 
greater:  At  Christ's  altar  not  a  penny;  at  the  Virgin's  only  41. 
Is.  8d.  But  at  St.  Thomas's  9541.  6s.  Sd.  The  rich  stone  was 
offered  by  Lewis  VII  of  France,  which  the  king  of  England  set 
in  a  ring  and  wore  on  his  thumb.  The  spojl  of  the  shrine  in  gold 
and  precious  stones  filled  two  chests,  which  were  so  heavy  that 
they  were  a  load  to  eight  strong  men  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
church.  The  day  of  raising  his  body,  or  as'  they  called  it,  his 
translation,  being  the  7thof  July^  which  was'  not  only  a  holiday, 
hut  every  50th  year  there  was  a  jubilee  for  fifteen  days  togeth¬ 
er,  and  indulgence  granted  to  all  that  visited  his  shrine.— 

HisU  Engfi.  818. 

♦ 

Authorities  and  extracts  totlie  same  purpose,  might  be  easily 
multiplied.  See  particularly  the  History  of  Henry  VIII  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  Hume — or  Smollet,  or  Russell— or  any  other  Historian, 
and  Robs.  Charles  V.  Book  27,  and  authorities  there  cited.  Rus¬ 
al’s  Mod.  Europe,  vol.  1,  pages  191— 194, 262, 270, 282,290 — 
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303*  By  atteodiog  to  all  these  enormities^  patronised  by  the 
church  of  Rome  all  over  Europe  at  the  era  of  the  reformation, 
our  readers  can  easily  judge,  with  how  much  propriety,  the  re¬ 
formers  stiled  the  church  of  Rome,  The  mother^  of  harlots  and 
abominoJtions  of  the.  earth.  How  far  the  Roman  Catholics, of  the 
present  day  are  the  legitimate  and  natural  descendants  of  this 
strumpet^  will  be  attended  to  in  its  place. 

;  ^  (ro  BE  COVriNUED,) 


LETTER  TO  A. GENTLEMAN  AT  THE  BAR. 

%  4 

,  ^  ** 

NO.  ir.  ' 

Dear  Sir,  ^  , 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  troubling  you  once  more.  The  object 
of  that  which  is  how  tobe  addressed  to  you  will  be  a  concise  review 
of  Dr.  Darwin’s  ideas  of  a  resurrection,  as  exhibited  in  his  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Nature.  To.the  feeling,  and  above  all  to  the  afflicted  bo¬ 
som,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  presents  itself  under  every 
aspect  of  interest  and  of  importance;  and  to  our  poet  it  appears 
(if  we  may  judge  from  the  warm  display  he  sometimes  gives  it) 
to  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  being  greatly  momentous  on 
the  score  of  human  happiness.  It  is  on  this  subject- that  he 
seems  to  glow  with  unusi^  transport,  and  to  acquire  a  more  than 
ordinary  swell  of  sentinvent  aM  dictido^  And  what  is  most  of 
all  remarkable,  is,  that  on  some,  occasi9ns,.he  affects  the  style  and 
representation  of  Si,  Paul^  inhis  epinikion  over  death  and-  Hades. . 

Urania  paused— upturn’d  her  streaming  eyes, 

And  her  white  bosom  heaved  with  silent  si^s;  , 

With  her  the  muse  laments  the  sum^  of  thiags, 

And  hides  her  sorrows  with  her  meeting  wings; 

Long  o’er  the  wrecks  of  lovely  life  they  weep, 

Then  pleas’d,  reflect^  ‘<to  die  is  but  to  sleep;” 

From  nature’s  coffins  to  her  cradles  turn, 

Smile  with  young  joy,  with  new  affection  bum.” 

CantoE.  L*  205. 

Surely  here  is  solace  for  the  bursting  heart,  when  waters  of  full 
measure  are  wrung  out  to.  the  mourner— when  the  cup  of  sorrow 
is  exhausted  to  the  last  Ulter  drop,  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son. 
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or  the  untimely  de&cent  of  a  first  bom  to  the  grave.  Surely  this 
promised  renovation  of  existence  will  bind  up  those  ties  which 
had  been  so  rudely  tom  asunder,  and  re-unite  the  bereaved  to  the 
friends  they  have  loved  and  mourned.  Surely  this  grand  tri* 
umph  over  death  and  the  grave  will  obliterate  .  every  vestige  of 
sorrow,  and  prove  the  consummation  of  happiness  to  man.  Let 
those  who  weep'over  the  coflSns  of  nature,  drjr' up  their  tears!-—, 
a  philosopher  deigns  to  comfort  them,  and  in  the  diction  of  St. 
Paul,  becomes  the  preacher  of  immortality. 

But  perhaps  we  triumph  too  soon.  The  resurrection  so  raptu¬ 
rously  sung  by  Dr.  Darwin  may  not  be  the  resurrection  of  ‘Saint¬ 
ed  Paul,^  and  consequently,  our  anticipations  of  renovated  felici¬ 
ty,  may,  after  all,  be  premature.  It  is  even  so— they  are  indeed 
very  different  things.  Let  us  examine  their  distinctive  charac¬ 
ters. 

^  Organic  life,  as  it  existed  in  human  shape  and  figure,  is,  accoord- 
ingto  Dr.  Darwin -s  hypothesis,  totally  destroyed  in  death.  The 
frame  and  constitution  of  man’s  nature  are  dissolved,  and  seen  no 
more  forever;  but  while  that  dissolution  is  taking  place,  and  from 
these  very  dissolving  bodies,  new  processes  are  going  on  in  nature’s* 
great  laboratory,  and  organic  life  is  re-produced.  From  the  pu¬ 
trefaction  .of  human  corpses,  new  forms  of  animated  existence 
spring  lip,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  ephemeral  life,  perish  in  their 
turn,  and  leave  their  inanimate  and  putrescent  bodies  to  be  the 
fruitful  matrices  of  new  forms  of  life  and  pleasure.  Tlie  coffins 
of  nature  are  but  the  cradles  of  renovated  and  multiplied  life. 

'  .  *  *  •  ■ 

•^Organic  forms  with  chemic  changes  strive, 

Live  but  to  die,  and  die  but  to  revive! 

Immortal  matter  bravejB  the  transient  storm, 

Mounts  from  the  wreck,  unchanging  but  in  form.” 

*  Canto  2.  L.  41. 

‘‘Hence  when  a  monarch  or  a  mushroom  dies, 

A  while  extinct  the  organic  matter  lies; 

But,  as,  a  few  short  hours  or  years  involve. 

Alchemic  powers  the  changing  mass  dissolve; 

'  Born  to  new  life  unnumbered  insects  pant^ 

Nevr  buds  surround  the  microscopic  plant; 

Whose  eni^jryon  senses  and  unwearied  frames. 

Feel  finer  goads,  and  blush  with  purer  flames; 

•*  Renascent  joys  from  irritation  spring. 

Stretch  the  long  root,  or  wave  the  aurelian  wing; 

Thus  when  a  squadron  or  an  army  yields,  ^ 

And  festering  carnage  loads  the  waves  or  fields; 
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When  few  from  famines  or  from  plagues  survive, 

Or  earthquakes  swallow  half  a  realm  alive;*- 
While  nature  sinks  in  time’s  destructive  storms, 

The  wrecks  of  death  are  but  the  change  of  forms;* 

Emerging  matter  from  the  grave  returns, 

Teels  new  desires,  with  new  sensations  bums; 

With  youth’s  first  bloom  a  finer  sense  acquires, 

And  Loves  and  Pleasures  fan  the  rising  fires. 

Thus  Sainted  Pai^l  ‘U!  death’,  exulting  crks, 

Where  is  thy  sting,  O  grave!  thy  victories?” 

Canto  4.  L.  382. 

immortaliUj  of  Dn  Darwin  is  the  immortality  of  matter, 
and  hts  resurrection  its  change  of  form;  a  doctrine  which  applies 
equally  well  to  a  man  and  to  an  oyster*  To  drop  the  philosophic 
style  and  poetic  paintings,  man’s  body,  humbled  to  rottenness  and 
stench,  produces  a  nuraierous  race  of  worms,  which  doubtless 
relish  life  with  exquisite  gust,  feel  a  thousand  excacies,  and  then 
.  convert  to  flies;  wing  another  life  of  rapture  and  love,  after,  this 
die,  give  birth  to  anew  race  of  happy  beings,  which  in  their  ^tiim 
live  and  love,  and  die  and  revive;  and  thus  the  business  of  death 
and  life,  of  generation  and  regeneration,  bf  destruction  and  repro¬ 
duction,  proceeds  on  in  an  infinite  series  of  progression,  miilti^ 
plying  existence  and  happiness  a  thousand  fold  at  every  step.— 
Such,  sir,  is^the  roudne  of  a  philosophical  resurrecdon,  and  who 
will  say  that  it  is  not  z  glorious  one? 

In  all  these  changes,  however,  man  is  never  re-produced  in  a 
single  instance.  The  cofiins  of  nature  never  become  the  cradles 
of  renascent  humanity.  The  human  creature  that  died  lives  no 
more^  Afe,  at  least,  becomes  the  prey  of  death,  the  unredeemed 
captive  of  the  devouring  grave*  Amidst  the  wreck  and  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  nature,  he^  son  of  mortality,  sinks  to  rise  no  more  forever. 
No,  sir,  this  is  not  the  condoling  doctrine  of  St*  Paul;  the  poetical 
sage  was  no  convert  to  Christianity,  and  when  he  applied  the  ani¬ 
mated  triumph  of  the  Apostle,  to  the  scheme  of  a  philosophical 
resurrecdon,  he  indidged  an  odious  licence,  and  is  alike  charge- 
•  able  with  profanation  and  want  of  candor*  The  resurrection 
described  by  the  Tarsean  teacher  is  a  sublime  thing,  and  as  you 
ve  an  admirer  of  Ae  eloquence  of  that  great  man,  1  will  put 
it  dovm  in  his  own  words’.T-^^^The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  change 
our  vile  body,  that  it  may  he  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  bo* 
dy*  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorraption:  it  is 
sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  imsed  in  glory:  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it 
is  rmsed  in  power:  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiri¬ 
tual  body*  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump,  for  the 
VOL.  I.  " '  o 
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trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed.  For  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  in¬ 
corruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  So  when 
this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  say¬ 
ing  tliat  is  written,  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  “O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thjf^  victory?**  How  lofty, 
how  picturesque,  how  superior  is  this  description. 

What  a  heavenly  creature  is  the  resurrection  man  of  St 
Paul!  Preserving  his  identity  and  consciousness,  he  emerges 
from  the  grave  in  undecaying  beauty  and  immortal  revirescence; 
no  longer  subject  to  change,  mutilation  or  death;  no  longer  lia¬ 
ble  to  weakness,  error  or  depression,  but  invested  with  superior 
powers  and  deathless  vigour,  he  mounts  aloft  to  his  God,  a  form 
of  glory,  impassible,  radiant  and  god-like.  This  is  a  sublime  idea, 
but  imagine,sir,  myriads,  countless  myriads  of  such  glorious  crea¬ 
tures  bursting  from  the  prisons  of  death  at  the  same  moment, 
covered  with  the  lustre  of  immortality,  aniniated  by  the  impulse 
of  inextinguisgable  life,  and  the  glow  of  celestial  pleasure,  and 
breaking  forth  into  that  lofty  song  of  victory:— 

‘Where,  O  death,  is  thy  sting? 

Where,  O  grave,  is  thy  victory?* 

.  Can  imagination  paint  scenes  of  equal  grandeur  or  interest? 
No;— ‘eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  en¬ 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  of  things*  so  stupendous! 

But,  sir,  from  this  elevation  look  down,  if  you  can,  upon  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  our  philosophical  poet.  In  the  abodes  of  recent 
death,  unnumber’d  forms  of  animated  life,  indeed,  strike  our  eye, 
but  what  are  they:— Shall  1  speak  it? — an  army  of  loathsome 
gru!:)S,  rioting  .unscared,  rioting  proudly  on  demolished  man- 
hosts  of  obscene  flies  swarming  from  sepulchres,  charnel  houses 
burial  vaults  and  fields  of  slaughter!!— 

O,  my  God,  is  this  the  light  which  has  flashed  upon  our  world? 
Is  this  the  lustre  which  philosophy  sheds  upon  the  darkness  of 
the  tomb?— Is  this  the  hope  she  holds  out  to  anxious  mortals, 
when  themselves  are  casting  an  eye  towards  ‘the  king  of  terrors,* 
or  when  expiring  friends  and  lost  relations — yes,  when  dissolved 
generations  are  the  trophies  of  his  reignr — She  calls  it  a  resurrec¬ 
tion!  O  yes,  a  resurrection — of  grubs  and  ins€cts\  And  is  this 
all  we  have  for  deceased  friends,  departed  heroes,  sages  and 
saints?  Yes,  the  whole.  Oh,  sir,  how  is  philosophy  humbled  on 
this  comparison?  How  does  the  sage  of  Litchfield  dwindle  be¬ 
fore  the  evangelist  of  Tarsus?  How  is  ‘The  Temple  of  Nature* 
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thrown  into  littleness  and  obscurity  by  the  blaze  of  light  which 
bursts  upon  us  from  the  Temple  of  Truth! 

It  is  easy  to  discern  the  unspeakable » advantage  of  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  as  the  one  now  described  to  virtuous  men.  While  it  sus¬ 
tains  the  sufferer  with  hope,  it  wipes  away  the  tears  which  an  in¬ 
consolable  affection  pours  out  over  the  earth,  that  entombs  the 
dear  remains  of  those  beloved  friends  whom  death  has  snatched 
from  the  mourner.  This  Dr.  Darwin  himself  admits,  when  he 
says,  “Consolation  is  best  supplied  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
happy  immortality.**  The  expectation  of  futurity  promised  by 
that  religion  which  proclaims  the  redemption  of  ^nan^s  -whole  na^ 
cannot  fail  to  mitigate  the  bitterest  sorrows.  The  seperations 
of  death  will  not  be  eternal.  We  will  meet  the  friends  of  our 
heart  in  the  resurrection  of  thejust-^— yes,  exulting  thought,  meet 
and  embrace  themforeven 

Indeed,  amidst  the  many  diversified  ills  of  life,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  situation  in  which  this  doctrine  would  not  be  a 
source  of  the  greatest  consolation  to  us;  and  surely,  when  we  re¬ 
volve  the  thought  of  dying,  but  much  more  when  we  come  to 
tread  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  what  can  be  so  important 
for  our  comfort  as  to  have  our  darkness  enlightened  by  the  irra¬ 
diations  of  so  divine  a  faith. 

But  how  often  is  inquiry  arrested  by  the  exclamation,  how  can 
these  things  be! — To  this  the  answer  is  obvious;  ignorance  is  no 
argument  against  either  the  reality  or  possibility  of  things.  The 
introduction  of  moral,  as  well  as  of  natural  evil  into  the  system  of 
a  wise,  just,  benevolent,  and  almighty  being  affords  ground  for 
many  questions  which  reason  has  never  yet  been  able  to  solve; 
how  then  is  it  to  be  expected  that  reason  is  to  furnish  us  with 
the  solution  of  a  question  which  respects  the  last  grand  stroke  of 
omnipotence  for  the  extirpation  of  evil  from  the  virtuous  uni¬ 
verse — the  everlasting  destruction  of  man*s  last  enemy.  Death? 

Yet  the  analogies  of  nature  (and  your  favourite  St.  Paul  has 
taught  us  to  observe  them)  conspire  to  evince  that  the  alteration 
which  it  is  said  shall  take  place  in  the  frame  and  contexture  of  the. 
bodies  of  the  righteous  at  the  resurrection,  is  not  only  possible  but 
even  probable.  We  see  inferior,  but  still  very  astonishing  trans¬ 
formations  incessantly  operating  around  us  in  nature.  Those 
loathsome  ugly  worms  which  commenced  their  ravages  on  our 
forests  during  the  last  summer, we  have  seen  changed  into  butter¬ 
flies  of  the  most  delicate  texture,  of  snowy  whiteness,  great  viva¬ 
city  and  exquisite  beauty;  and  so  light,  so  active,  so  aereal  were  ‘ 

*  Zoopomia  voL  2,  p.  313. 
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they,  that  we  saw  them  soar  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  oaks,  and 
by  their  sportive  unwearied  flutterings  around  and  through  the 
foli^^je,  gave  the  strange  appearance  of  a  copious  shower  of  snow 
in  June.  Comparatively,  these  are  small  things,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  serve  to  shew  what  it  is  possible  for  a  divine  hand  to  perfohn 
^  in  yet  greater  instances. 

Before  I  close  this  letter  you  wiU  have  the  goodness  to  allow 
me  two  or  three  remarks  on  part  of  a  note  of  Dr.  Darwin*s  in 
the  Temple  of  Nature.  The  passage  is  this  :  ‘  The  fable  of 
Adonis,  seems  to  have  given  origen  to  the  first  religion  promis¬ 
ing  a  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  whence  his  funei^  and  re- 
turn  to  life  were  celebrated  for.  many  ages  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
the  ceremonies  of  which  Ezekiel  complains  as  idolatrous,  ac¬ 
cusing  the  women  of  Isreal  of  lamenting  over  Thammus,  which 
St.  Cyril  interprets  to  be  Adonis,  in  his  commentaries  on  Isaiah.** 

The  insinuation  here- is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
had  beeii  originally  derived  from  the  fable  of  Adonis  and  that 
It  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  engrafted  on  *the  Jewish  theology.  It  long  has 
been  the  fashion  of  writers  of  this  sort  to  aim  at  shaking 
the  credibility  of  revelation  by  making  it  indebted  to  fable  ior 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  dogmas  as  if  nothing  could  be  more 
ancient  than  fable,  and  nothing  as  unfit  to  account  for  existence 
'  of  facts  as  the  Bible,  though  it  ^s  beyond  doubt  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world. 

Had  he  said  that  the  story  of  the  death  of  Adonis  and  his 
return  to  life  was  a  fabulous  representation  of  scripture  fact:  it 
would  have  been  more  like  truth. 

Ter  corrupt,  mutilate  and  destroy  pure  religion,  the  history  of 
the  world  shews  to  have  been  as  easy  as  it  has  been  frequent. 
Why  then  may  it  not  have  so  happened  in  the  present  instance  ; 
and  beyond  controversy  the  population  of  the  earth  after  the  de¬ 
luge  which  involves  in  its  progress  the  diffusion  of  religious  usage, 
would  countenance  the  idea  that  Egypt  had  received  tier  religion 
as  well  as  her  inhabitants  from  the  family  of  Noah.  And  that 
the  true  religion  might  have  degenerated  into  fable  or  might 
have  been  moulded  into  various  corrupt  forms  by  the  priests  of 
Egypt  (a  practice  very  common  in  that  veiy  country)  was  by  no 
means  an  improbable  event.  Besitles  this,  we  are  certain  that 
in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  must  have 
been  matter  of  general  and  familar  belief,  because  the  figurative 
representation  of  the  recall  of  the  captive  tribes  is  delivered  by 
that  prophet  in  images  borrowed  from  a  resurrection  of  dead 

♦  Canto  2,  L.  47.  ^ote. 


bodies  (CH.  37.)  which  never  could  have  happened  had  not  the 
idea  been  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  Hebrew.  The  same 
metaphor  is  employed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (ch.  26.  v^  19.) 
who  wrote  one  hundred  years  earlier  than  Ezekiel,  and  goes  to 
evince  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  in  his  time  also 
matter  of  general  credence  among  the  Jews.  And  in  the  book 
of  Job,^hich  is  confessedly  very  ancient,  and  which  has  beeh 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  explicitly  taught.  Job.  19.  25. 
27.  These  passages,  with  many  others  which  might  be  adduced, 
give  indubitable  proofthat  the  Hebrews  have  been  from  the  most 
remote  ?aitiquity  acquainted  with  the  resurrection  of  the  body  after 
death.  But  what  puts  the  question  forever  to  rest  is  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Rornans,  though  possessed  of  this  illuminating 
fable  of  Adonis,  and  even  of  the  Pythagorean  system  of  transmi¬ 
gration,  which  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the 
perpetual  mutibility  of  the  forms  of  matter,  together  with  its  im¬ 
mortality,*  had  not,  nevertheless,  the  least  idea  of  the  resurrecr 
tion  of  the  body.  Cato  is  represented  by  Cicero,  as  saying  with 
a  sigh  th4t  the  blessing  of  immortality  belonged  only  to  one  part 
of  his  nature;  and  when  St.  Paul  preached  Jesus  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  at  Athens,  before  the  most  enlightened  assembly  of 
Greece,  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  babler  and  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  Gods.  It  was  idle  therefore  to  talk  of  the  fable  of  Ado¬ 
nis  having  originated  the  first  religion  promising  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead ;  when  no  person  believed  the  doctrine  in  that 
country  where  the  funeral  of  Adonis  and  his  return  to  life  Were 
currently  celebrated.  And  moreover  it  will  be  found,  if  com¬ 
mentators  be  consulted,  a  matter  of  utter  uncertainty  whether 
the  Thanfcnus  of  Ezekial  were  the  same  with  Adonis  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  these  names  did  not  de¬ 
signate  the  same  person. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  sketched  the  outline  of  a  great  subject,  which 
you  can  fill  up  in  some  of  those  moments  of  serious  leisure 
which  it  is  presumed  mwy  sometimes  occur  during  the  intervals 
of  business.  And  now  I  close  my  correspondence  with  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  the  decision  of  your  own  judgment  as  a  problem  wor¬ 
thy  of  solution,  who  is  most  changeable  with  a  weak  and  despica¬ 
ble  credulity  ;  who  is  most  remarkable  for  shallowness  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  enlightened  exercise  of  his  rational  faculties  ?  the 
Christian  who  receives,  on  mature  examination  of  the  evidences 
supporting  it,  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Jesus,  which  gives  dig- 

*  See  note  Canto  2.  L.  44. 
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nity  to  man*s  nature,  energj’^  to  morals,  and  elevation  to  hope  ? 
or  the  person  who,  without  ever  having  weighed  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  has  embraced  the  humiliating  and  uncomfortable 
scheme  of  Dr.  Darwin^  which  robs  man  of  his  nobility,  his  mor¬ 
als,  his  hopes,  his  glory,  his  immortality,  and  in  the  last  moum-» 
ful  catastrophe  of  blasted  existence,  puts  him  on  a  level  with  a 
defunct  mushroon  or  a  jakest  ?  ^ 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and  sincere  friendship,  I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours,  v.  LEONTINE.. 


MRS.  M‘CALLA’S  PIECES. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  RECORD  AND  WESTERN 

REVIEW. 

The  following  Elegiac  Pastoral  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
M'Calla^  consort  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  M^Calla^  and  daugh. 
ter  of  the  Rev.  John  Toddy  late  of  Louisa,  Virginia.  It  was 
found  in  her  scrutoire  after  her  death,  thrown  carelessly  among 
other  papers,  not  designed  to  be  preserved;  so  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  with  an  eye  to  the  press.  It  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  the  hasty  effusion  of  a  mind  deeply  penetrated  by 
misfortune,  .  and  burdened  almost  to  distraction  with  its  own 
griefs.  Though  the  strong  supports  of  religion,  and  a  spirit  of 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  under  the  overwhelming  bereave¬ 
ment  which  then  pressed  her,  are  not  noticed  in  this  pathetic 
burst  of  grief,  yet  it  is  known  that  both  these  were  understood 
and  felt,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  enclosed  letter,  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mrs.  Sarah  M^Calla^  wife  to  Dr.  Thos.  H.  M^Callay  of 
Charleston,  her  husband^s  brother;  at  a  time  both  families  were 
bleeding  under  a  most  afflicting  stroke  oi^providenccy  namely,  the 
death  of  an  amiable  and  beloved  daughter,  yes— an  only  daugh¬ 
ter  y  and  an  only  child.  Tho*  it  was  written  in  the  haste  of  a  ca¬ 
sual  correspondence,  it  carries,  nevertheless,  evident  impressions^ 
of  great  mental  vigour,  and  no  common  share  of  religious  sensi¬ 
bility.  These  original  pieces,  with  a  letter  of  Dr.  M^Callay  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  same  time,  I  enclose  to  you  for  publication  in  the  E- 
vangelical  Record,  presuming  that  they  will  be  no  unacceptable 
present  to  the  religious  world. 


*  % 
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AN  ELEGIAC  PASTORAL 


Written  at  the  Oak  Grove ^  on  the  sea  beach^just  as  the  sun's  disA 

t 

was  seen  partially  emerging  from  the  sea.  ’ 


Ah!  once  lov’d  streams,  in  vain  ye  flow! 
Ah!  lawn  now*sought  in  vain!—^ 

Nought  can  assuage  my  bitter  woe. 

Or  mitigate  my  paiUi 

The  sun’s  bright  limb  begins  to  glcrw^ 
Deep  shades  invest  the  vale; 

And  while  the  fanning  zephyrs  blow, 
My  sorrows  I  bewail. 

Yon  glorious  golden  orb  of  day. 

In  splendour  full  shall  shihe^ 

With  cheering  rays  benignly  bright, 

To  ev’ry  eye  but  mine. 

Beneath  th’  enlivening  breath  of  dawn 
All  nature’s  charms  awake;  • 

Rous’d  from  its  bed  the  timid  fawn. 
Flies  bounding  from  the  brake. 

The  lambkins  sport  along  the  greei^ .  • 
The  gamesome  heifers  play; 

The  tenants  of  the  sylvan  scene, 

All  hail  th’  approach  of  day. 

I 

The  plumy  warblers  tune  their  throat, 
Enwrapt  in  woodland  shade: 

In  broken  airs  the  wild  notes  float, 

And  swell  along  the  glade. 

The  joyous  birds  may  jocund  sing, 

*  The  fawn  and  heifer  flee: 

But  ah !  the  dawn  no  joy  can  bring 
To  wretchedness  and  me. 

These  scenes,  alas !  no  bliss  impart 
Bliss  is  forever  fled ! 

For  ah  !  the  comfort  of  my  heart, 

My  lovely  Jane  is  dead ! 
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When  tnom*s  sweet  dews  their  stied 

We  lambled  side  by  side; 

Or  rang’d  the  lawn  with  flowVets  spread. 

Or  gaz’d  on  Oak-Groave*s  tide. 

The  live-oak  grove,  the  poplars  high, 

Scenes  once  to  me  so  dear, 

Which  oft  with  transport  fill’d  my  eye 
.  Now  fill  it  with  a  tear. 

Yon  green  mOss  waving  in  the  wind^ 

Yon  trees  which  mock  the  blast ; 

All  bring  to  my  afflicted  mind 
^  Some  picture  of  the  past. 

My  darken’d  days  fell  grief  employsj 
Bent  o’er  my  dear  Jane’s  tomb, 

I  sad  recall  departedjoys-—- 
Joys  never  to  return. 

\  •.Cease,  mem’ry,  cease  tliis  breast  to  tear/ 

Ope  not  my  wounds  again  ! 

;  "  This  feeble  frame  not  long  can  bear 

Such  agony  of  pain.——*  , 


A  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  M’CALLA. 
Dear  Sister, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  from  you,  since  the  receipt  of 
brother’s  letter  to  the  Doctor,  for  which  favour  we  were  very 
thankful.  Yourself  and  brother,  whose  case  is  so  verj’^  similar  to 
our  own,  are  very  frequently  the  subjects  of  my  thoughts.  Mel¬ 
ancholy  indeed  is  my  disposition,  as  well  as  your  own.— I  often 
think  that  the  spacious  Universe,  could  I  c^l  it  my  own,  ton- 
tains  nothing  that  can  afford  the  shadow  pi  compensation  for 
my  irretrievable  loss.  No,  my  happiness  in  thb  ^uctuating,  de¬ 
ceitful  world  is  at  an  end,  t;Kceptthe  pleasing,  the  qpnsplatory  hope 
of  a  reunion  to  the  child  of  my  heart,  when  my  appointed  duties  arc 
iulfiled  on  earth.  Yet  I  intreat  you  my  dear  sister^  to  use  every 
exertion  to  appreciate  the  blessings  which  God  has  still  left  you ; 
a  tender  and  beloved  husband,  partner  of  your  joys,  and  sorrows 
here  through  life,  friends  and  plenty.  These  are  great  blessing 
.  from  the  Lord,  and  the  y^ue  pf  them  we  are  not  able  to  esti* 
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mate  while  we  possess  them  : — and  while  we  mourn  our  bercav- 
ments,let  us  acknowledge  the  Lord's  indubitable  right,  and  en¬ 
deavor,  so  far  as  our  frail  nature  is  capable,  to  acquiesce  in  his 
^vreign  will :  Oh !  may  he,  in  his  infinete  goodness,  restore 
your  health,  mitigate  your  grief,  and  prolong  your  life,  granting 
you  a  pleasing  prospect  of  being*  united  again  to  your  beloved 
child  in  the  mansions,  of  everlasting  bliss. 

I  frequently  think  of  writing  to^  you,  but  am  as  often  dis^ 
couraged  when  I  think  of  the  state  of  your  mind.  What  avail- 
cth  any  thing  the  very  nearest  and  dearest  friend  can  do  or  say  ? 
Well  do  I  know,  by  sad  experience,  that  the  language  of  the 
deeply  afflicted  is,  'let  me  alone^  attemfit  not  to  comjort  me,  Iv)xll 
go  mourning  all  my  days  *  The  cruel  grave  has  swallowed  up 
that  which  was  most  dear  to  me— my  choicest  comfort,  the  joy  of 
my  heart,  and  the  delight  of  my  eyes  !— Yes,  the  streams  of  my 
earthly  comforts  now  run  low  indeed ! — But  let  us  remember  it 
is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  humbly  submit  to  his  decree  however 
Rwful  and  afflicting  ;  for  well  do  we  know  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  error,  and  delighteth  not  in  the  misery  of  his  creatures.  He 
has  transplanted  ^e  subjects  of  our  grief  (I  trust)  into  a  happier 
climate,  into  a  goodly  soil,  and  safely  housed;them  from  perhaps 
impending  danger,  and  the  perplexing  cares  and  sorrows  of  this 
vain,  unsatisfying  world-^I  pray  that  he  may  sanctify  Our  afflic¬ 
tion  to  us,  and  in  due  time  receive  us  to  be  partakers  of  that 
Heavenly  Kingdom,  where  there  are  pure  and  everlasting  pleas¬ 
ures,  ‘‘that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered , 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.** 

Your  affectionate  Sister, 

,  ELIZA  M*CALLA,  ' 

10th  September,  1809. 

£  Dr.  M* Collars  Letter  v>ill  appear  in  our  next  numb,er.'\ 


[from  the  PANOPLIST.j  ^ 

REVIEW  OF  DR.  BUCHANAN’S  CHRISTIAN  RE- 

SEARCHES  IN  ASIA* 

(“ Concluded  from  page  93.  J 

Dr.  Buchanan  examined  the  state  of  the  Danish  missions  at 
Tranquebar,  Tritchinopoly,  and  Tanjore.  While  conversing 
with  Dr.  John,  the  aged  missionary,  on  Ac  state  of  religion  at 
the  former  place,  the  venerable  man  observed,  “I  have  always  re- 
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marked  that  the  disciples  of  Voltaire  are  the  true  enemies  of  mii- 
sions;  and  that  the  enemies  of  missions  are,  in  general,  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Voltaire.*’  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  friends  of  the 
Christian  religion  cannot  be  unwilling  that  this  choicest  of  bles¬ 
sings  should  be  diffused  through  every  land,  nor  uninterested  in 
its  progress. 

The  benificent  influence  of  Christianity  appears  wonderfully  in 
the  fruits  of  the  Danish  mission,  which  had  been  established  just 
a  century,  when  Dr.  B.  was  on  the  spot.  From  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  Christian  church  in  Tanjore,  we  have  room 
for  a  single  paragraph  only. 

After  the  Sermon  was  ended,  I  returned  with  the  Missionaries 
into  the  vestry  or  library  of  the  Church.  Here  I  was  introduced 
to  the  Elders  and  Catechists  of  the  congregation.  Among  others 
came  Sattianaden^  the  Hindoo  preacher,  one  of  whose  Sermons  was 
published  fai  England  some  years  ago,  by  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  He  is  now  advanced  in  years,  and  his  black 
locks  have  grown  grey.  As  1  returned  from  the  Church,  1  saw  the 
Christian  families  going  back  in  crowds  to  the  country,  and  the  bo]^ 
looking  at  their  ollas.  What  a  contrast,  thought  I,  is  this  to  the 
scene  at  Juggernaut!  Here  there  is  becoming  dress,  humane  affec¬ 
tions,  and  rational  discourse.  I  see  here  no  skulls,  no  self-torture, 
no  self-murder,  no  dogs  and  vultures  tearing  human  flesh!  Here  the 
Christian  viitues  are  found  in  exercise  by  the  feeble-minded  Hin¬ 
doo,  in  a  vigor  and  purity  which  will  surprise  those  who  have  never 
known  the  native  character  but  under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  as 
in  Bengal.  It  certainly  surprised  myself;  and  when  I  reflected  on 
the  moral  conduct,  upright  dealing,  and  decorous  manners  of  the 
native  Christians^of  Tanjore,  I  found  in  my-  breast  a  new  evidence^ 
of  the  peculiar  excellence  and  benign  influence  of  the  Chrisdan 
Faith.** — pp.  127,  128.  ^ 

The  surpising  change  wrought  among  the  Collar  ies  (or  thieves) 
in  the  vicininity  of  Tanjore  is  not  only  pleasing  in  itself,  but  high¬ 
ly  encouraging  to  future  exertions. 

^^Sefitemher  1806. 

^Leaving  Tanjore,  I  passed  through  the  woods  inhabited  by  the 
Collaries  (or  thieves)  now  humanized  by  Christianity.  When  they 
understood  who  I  was,  they  followed  me  on  the  road,  stating  their 
desutute  condition,  in  regard  to  religious  instruedon.  They  were 
c/amorou9  for  Bibles.  They  supplicated  for  teachers.  ‘We  don’t 
want  bread  or  money  from  you,  said  they;  but  we  want  the  word  of 
God.*  Now,  thought  I,  whose  duty  is  it  to  attend  to  the  moral  wants 
of  this  people?  Is  it  that  of  the  English  nadon  or  of  some  other  na¬ 
tion?**— p.  132, 
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When  the  Dutch  first  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
they  did  much  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  true  relipon 
among  the  people;  and  there  are  great  . multitudes  of  nominal 
Christians  now  scattered  through  the  island.  There  appear  to 
have  been  formerly  many  flourishing  churches  here;  but,  through 
a  mysterious  Providence,  they  have  been  suffered  to  languish  ai^ 
decay.  Mr.  Palm,  a  missionary  sent  by  the  London  Society,  is 
established  neafr  jAFFNAPATAM.  We  cannot  omit  Dr.  Bucha¬ 
nan's  visit  to  Mr.  Palm. 

«I  visited  Mr.  Palm,  at  his  residence  a  few  miles  from  the  town  pf 
Jaffna.  He  is  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  Tamul  Language;  for 
that  is  the  language  of  this  part  of  Ceylon,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
Tamul  Continent.  Mrs.  Palm  has  made  as  great  progress  in  the 
language  as  her  husband,  and  is  extremely  active  in  the  instruction 
of  the  native  women  and  children.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  no  wish  to 
return  to  Europe,  after  living  so  long  among  the  uncivilized  Cinga¬ 
lese.  No,  she  said;  she  was  ‘all  the  day  long  happy  in  the  commu* 
nicalion  of  knowledge.’  Mr.  Palm  has  taken  possession  of  the.  old 
Protestant  Church  of  Tilly-Pally.  By  reference  to  the  history,  I 
found  it  was  the  Church  in  which  Baldaeus  himself  preached  (as  he 
himself  mentions)  to  a  congregation  of  two  thousand  natives;  for  a 
view  of  the  Church  is  given  in  his  work.  Most  of  those  handsome 
Churches,  of  which  views  are  given  in  the  plates  of  Baldaeus’s  histo¬ 
ry,  are  now  in  ruins.”— p.  137. 

To  some  persons  it  has  appeared  incredible,  that  any  commu¬ 
nity,  which  has  been  once  blessed  with  the  Gospel,  should  ever 
relapse  into  gross  idolatr)^".  To  us  such  a .  relapse  appears  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  and,  should  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  hearts  of  men  be  withdrawn  from  the  world,  we  apprehend 
that  such  a  relapse  would  be  inevitable,  and  would  soon)  become 
universal.  Not  that  idolatry  is  agreeable  to  reason;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  an  affront  to  reason  and  common  sense.  But  it  is  a- 
greeableto  the  corrupt  passions  of  men;  and*  these  corrupt  pas¬ 
sions  are  giants,  in  a  conflict  with  which  unassisted  reason  is  a 
pigmy.  At  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  Dr.  B.  thus  writes:  “I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  great  numbers  of  the  Protestants  every 
year  go  back  to  idolatrj\  Being  destitute  of  a  head  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  their  state,  they  apostatize  to  Boodha^  as  the  Israelites 
turned  to  Baal  and  Ashteroth.*^  ' 

The  public  will  be  astonished  to  hear,  that  native  Christians 
arc  scattered  throughout  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  We  are  told, 
p.  142,  that  ‘‘one  hundred  thousand  Malay  Bibles,  will  not.  suf¬ 
fice  to  supply  the  Malay  Christians.”  ' 
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The  barbarism  of  the  Pagans  in  the  interior  of  the  Malay  isl- 
ands  is  almost  unequaHed.  They  not  only  eat  their  criminals  and 
prisoners  of  war,  but  actually  sacrifice  and  eat  their  nearest  rcla* 
fives.  Among  some  of  these  tribes  custom  imposes  a  necessity 
upon  every  man  of  imbruing  his  bands  in  human  blood,  at  some 
period  of  his  life. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  this  volume  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  account  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Travancore.  A  co¬ 
lony  of  Christians,  it  seems,  settled  in  these  remote  regions  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity;  as  early,  probably,  as  the  fourth 
centuiy.  Here  they  have  preserved  their  religion,  and  their  co¬ 
pies  pf  the  Scriptures,  till  the  present  time.  The  metropolitan  of 
the  Syrian  church  resides  at  Cande-nad,'and  was  repeatedly  visit¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  was  favored  with  several  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  satisfactory  conversations  with  him  on  the  state  of 
that  church,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  kindred 
topics.  The  church  at  Lhinganoor  was  the  first  in  the  interior 
which  Dr.  B.  visited.  His  obsen^ations  with  respect  to  the  Sy¬ 
rian  Women  confirm  the  opinion,  that  Christianity  alone  ever 
gave  a  proper  elevation  to  the  female  sex. 

After  some  conversation  with  my  attendants,  they  received  me 
with  confidence  and  affection;  and  the  people  of  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages  came  round,  women  as  well  as  men.  The  sight  of  the  wo¬ 
men  assured  me  that  I  was  once  more  (after  a  long  absence  from 
England)  in  a  Christian  country.  For  the  Hindoo  women,  and  the 
Mahomedan  women,  and  in  short,  all  women  who  are  not  Christians 
are  accounted  by  the  men  an  inferior  race;  and,  in  general,  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  for  life,  like  irrational  creatures.  In  every  coun¬ 
tenance  now  before  me,  I  thought  I  could  discover  the  intelligence 
of  Christianity.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  perceived,  all  around, 
symptoms  of  poverty  and  political  depression.  In  the  Churches,  and 
in  the  people,  there  was  the  air  of  fallen  greatness.”-— pp.  154,  155. 

♦  _ 

The  author’s  account  of  his  visit  and  stay  at  Goa,  the  seat  of 
the  Romish  superstition,  and  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  East,  is 
more  interesting  than  almost  any  thing  which' we  ever  read.  It 
caanot  but  fill  every  mind  with  admiration  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  ad¬ 
dress,  courage,  zeal,  and  perseverance;  and  the  state  of  bigotry 
and  cruelty  which  it  reveals,  must  give  pain  to  every  enlighten¬ 
ed  and  benevolent  man.  We  are  not  without  hopes,  that,  this 
very  publication  will  be  a  powerful  mean  of  abolishing  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  and  that  tlie  earth  will  soon  be  delivered  from  its  tyranny-- 

Towards  the  conclusion,  the  author  details  such  information 
as  he  was  able  to  procure,  respecting  the  Persians,  the  Arabian?^ 
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the  Jews,  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  Armenians.  In  the  cdurse  of 
the  work,  he  states  numerous  facts  to  shew  how  extensive  the 
fields  are  in  Asia,  for  distributing  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Chinese,  Tamul,  Malay,  Ceylonese,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Portugueses 
Persian,  Armenian,  and  several  other  janguages,  beside  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Bengal  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  la  many,  of 
these  languages  very  .promising  attempts  have  already  been 
siade,  and  are  now  making;  in  some  the  Scriptures  are  transla¬ 
ted  and  printed:  in  all,  however,  copies  must  be  greatly  multi¬ 
plied,  before  the  populous  countries  of  Asia  can  be  adequately 
supplied  with  the  word  of  God.  Here,  then,  is  abundant  room 
for  the  display  of  Christian  beneficence.  v  * 

The  author  concludes  by  stating  and  answering  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  j)roblem,  which  he  thus  expresses:  “What  power  is  that^ 
w  hich  produces  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  a  real  interest  and 
concern  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures;  extending  not 
only  to  the  comfort  of  their  existence  in  this  world,  but  to  their 
felicity  hereafter;  while  other  men,  who  are  in  apparently  the’ 
same  circumstances  as  to  learning  and  information,  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  move  one  step,  for  the  promotion  of  such  objects.'*  He 
afterwards  observes,  “This  is  a.very  difficult  problem;  and  it  has 
been  alledged  by  some,  that  it  cannot  be  solved  on  any  known 
principles  of  philosophy."  Dr.  B.  proceeds  to  solve  the  problem 
by  a  recital  of  several  particulars  in  the  history  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar.  We  recommend  the  passage  as  an  eminendy  beautiful  iU 
lustration  of  a  delicate  subject,  by  the  introduction  of  this  strik¬ 
ing  passage  of  Scripture.  We  join  with  the  author  in  expressing 
the  opinion^  that  in  the  great  design  of  sending  forth  to  the  world 
the  testhnony  of  Christians  concerning  the  true  God  “every  in¬ 
dividual  will  concur,  of  every  church,  family  and  name,  whose 
heart  has  been  penetrated  with  just  apprehensions  of  the  Most 
High  God;  having  known  his  judgments  and  experienced  his 
mercy."  .  .  , 

It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  state  some  of  the  great  excel¬ 
lencies  of  the  work  which  we  have  been  reviewing. 

1.  A  gnand  requisite  in  every  work  of  this  kind  is  authenticity \ 
a  quality  which  belongs  to  the  information,  here  communicated, 
to  so  perfect  a  degree  as  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Eveiy 
reader  must  be  satisfied,  that  he  has  as  fair  a  description  of  facts 
and  circumstances,  as  words  could  give  him.  Knowledge  was 
sought  by  tligft  excellent  traveller  from  the  best  sources,  and  with 
the  utmost  ouigence.  He  neglected  no  opportunity  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  any  acquaintance  which  could  be  subservient  to  his  main 
design.  The  result  is,  that  the  Christian  world  has  now  the  ben- 
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cfit  of  the  observations  of  a  competent  eye  witness,  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  idolatry,  and  of  Christianity,  in  the  East.  This 
benefit  is,  at  the  present  time,  of  immense  importance,  just  as  the 
•Christian  church  is  aroused  from  the  slumber  of  ages  to  make 
new  exertions  for  the  dissemination  of  the  true  religion  through 
the  world*  It  has  been  a  great  desideratum^  hitherto,  that  intel¬ 
ligent  Christians  should  have  the  means  of  testifying  to  the  na¬ 
ture,  the  tendency,  and  the  effects  of  Paganism.  Df.  B.  is  not 
«nly  intelligent;  he  is  besides,  zealous,  active,  and  indefatiga- 
.  ble  in  the  Christian  cause. 

2.  This  work  contain^  a  great  variety  of  matter  within  a  small 
compass.  Some  writers  in  the  author's  circumstances  would 
have  published  several  large  volumes;  and  such  a  plan  of  writing 
might  have  been  greatly  useful,  especially  to  the  learned,  and 
those  who  have  much  time  for  reading;  but  it  would  by  no  means 
have  produced  the  great  and  general  effect,  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  volume  of  this  moderate  size.  Though  we  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  Dr.  B.  will  write  much  hereafter,  we  think  he  has 
been  exceedingly  judicious  in  selecting  the  right  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  in  giving  it  to  the  world  in  the  right  quantity.  Wc 
could  indeed  propose  hundreds  of  questions  relative  to  various 
subjects  here  presented  to  view^  with  answers  to  which  we  should 
be  extremely  gratified.  Still  here  is  enough  to  awaken  every 
conscientious  Christian,  with  respect  to  his  duty  towards  the 
heathen. 

3.  All  which  wc‘*"deem  it  necessary  to  add,  as  to  the  merits 
of  these  Researches,  may  be  comprised  under  Dr.  Buchanan's 
peculiar  fitness  Lor  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  We  have  heard 
It  observed,  that  no  man  excels  him  in  seizing  the  proper  aud 

-  most  striking  fact  to  present  to  the  mind,  and  in  introducing  the 
most  appropriate  text  of  Scripture  in  the  very  place  where  it  will 
have  most  effect.  He  also  possesses  the  faculty  of  making  him¬ 
self  agreeable  in  all  companies  and  situations;  a  faculty  of  great 
consequence  to  a  person  in  his  circumstances.  If  we  accompany 
bim  to  the  palace  of  the  Rajah,  the  society  of  the  humble  Mis¬ 
sionary,  the  chamber  of  the  Inquisitor,  the  cottage  of  the  Hindoo 
peasant,  the  residence  of  the  Syrian  bishop,  the  synagogue  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  house  of  the  British  resident,  we  shall  find  him  pos¬ 
sessing  the  same  urbanity  throughout,  and  conciliating  the  same 
esteem.  We  shall  observe  him  gleaning  from  each  person  the 
knowledge  which  each  may  be  best  able  to  afford.  \Vhile  he  nei¬ 
ther  proposes  nor  admits  any  compromise  between  Christianity 
and  Paganism,  or  philosophy,  or  latitudinarianism,  he  still  mani¬ 
fests  that.eordial  regard  for  the  happipess  of  all,  which  true  hc- 
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[FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  ORSERVER.J 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WAH^BEES. 

Perhaps  you  may  g^tify  many  of  your  readers,  by  the  inser- 
tion  of  the  following  account  of  the  Wahabees,  or  Vahabies,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known  in  England;  it  is  taken  from  the  trav¬ 
els  of  Mirza  Abu  taleb  Khan,  lately  translated  from  the  Persian, 
and  Written  in  the  year  1803. 

THXOGNIS. 

‘‘  During  my  residence  at  Kerbela,  I  endeavoured  to  collect  as 
much  information  respecting  the  laws  and.religion  of  the  Vaha- 
bies,  as  I  could  procure.  I  learned,  that  the  founder  of  this  sect 
was  named  Ahd  al  Vehab  The  servant  of  the  Bestower  of  all 
Benefils*).  He  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hilla,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  but  brought  up  as  an  adopted  son,  by  a 
pirson  of  some  Consequence,  named  Ibraham,  in  the  district  of 
Ncjid.  During  his  youth,  he  was  considered  as  superior  to  all 
his  contemporaries,  for  his  ready  wit,  penetration,  and  retentive 
memory.  He  was  also  of  a  very  liberal  disposition;  and  when¬ 
ever  he  received  any  money  from  his  patron,  he  distributed  it 
immediately  amongst  his  inferiors.  After  having  acquired  the 
common  principles  of  education,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
law,  he  travelled  to  Ispahan,  late  the  capital  of  Persia,  where  he 
studied  for  some  time,  under  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  that 
city.  He  then  travelled  to  Khorassan,  and  thence  to  Ghizni; 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Irac:  and,  after  sojourning  there  some 
time,  he  returned  home.  About  the  year  of  the  Hejira  1171  (A. 
D.  1757 — 8),  he  began  to  publish  his  new  doctrines.  At  first,, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  religion  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  celebrated  Imam  Abu  Hanifaj  but  in  his  exposition  of  the 
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text  he  differed  considerably.  After  a  short  time^  he  drew  his 
neck  from  the  collar  of  subserviency,  and  promulgated  doctrines 
entirely  new.  He  accused  the  whole  Mohamedan  church  of  be¬ 
ing  associators  (giving  partners  to  God),  infidels,  and  idolaters. 
He  even  accused  them  of  being  worse  than  idolaters,  ‘  For  these,' 
said  he,  ‘‘  in  the  time  of  any  calamity,  forsake  their  idols,  and 
address  their  prayers  directly  to  God;  but  the  Mussulmans,  in 
their  greatest  distress,  never  go  beyond  Mohammed,  or  Aly,  or 
some  of  the  saints.  The  comnwn  people,  who  worship  at  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophet  and  his  descendants,  and  who  solicit  these 
persons  to  be  their  mediators  with  God,  are,  in  fact,  guilty  of 
idolatry  daily:  for  no  nation  was  ever  so  stupid  as  to  address  an 
image  as.  their  God,  but  merely  as  the  representation  of  one  of 
his  attributes,  or  one  oPtheir  intercessors  with  the  Deity.  Thus 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  pictures  and  images  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  never  associate  them  with  God,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  address  their  prayers  to  them  as  mediators.’  By  these 
arguments,  he  by  degrees  collected  a  number  of  followers,  and 
proceeded  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  tombs  and  shrines  of  the 
Prophet,  and  of  all  the  saints.  By  these  means  he  acquired 
much  wealth  and  fame,  and,  previous  to  his  death,  was  posses¬ 
sed  of  great  power  and  authority.  He  w  as  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mohammed,  who,  being  blind,  remains  always  at  home,  and 
has  assumed  the  title  of  Imam,  and  supreme  pontiff  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  He  employs,  as  his  deputy,  a  person  named  Abd  al 
Aziz,  who  was  an  adopted  brother  of  his  father,  and  who  is  of 
an,  immense  stature,  with  a  most  powerful  voice.  This  manU 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  retains  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  pre¬ 
dicts  that  he  shall  not  die  till  the  Vahaby  religion  is  perfectly  es¬ 
tablished  all  over  Arabia,  This  person  waits  on  Mohammed 
twice  every  week,  and  consults  with  him  on  all  points  of  religion, 
and  receives  his  orders  for  detaching  armies  to  different  quar¬ 
ters.  Their  power  and  influence  is  so  much  increased,  that  all 
Arabia  may  be  said  to  be  in  subjection  to  them;  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  have  such  reference  for  them,  that,  when  going  into  bat¬ 
tle,  they  solicit  passports  to  the  porters  at  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
which  they  suspend  round  their  necks,  and  then  advance  against 
the  enemy  with  the  greatest  confidence.  ^ 

‘‘  Although  the  Vahabies  have  collected  immense  wealth,  they 
still  retain  the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners,  and  moderation  in 
their  desires.  They  sit  down  on  the  ground  without  ceremony, 
content  themselves  with  a  few  dates  for  their  food,  and  a  coarse 
large  cloak,  serves  them  for  clothing  and  bed  for  two  or  three 
years.  Their  horses  are  of  the  genuine  Nejid  breed;  of  weH 


known  pedigrees;  none  of  which  will  they  permit  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  country.  Except  the  cities  of  Muscat,  Mecca,  and  Me- 
dineh,  the  Vahabies  are  in  possession  of  all  Arabia.  For  many 
years  they  refrained  from  attacking  the  holy  cities:  first,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  respect  for  the  house  of  God;  and,  secondly,  from 
their  attachment  to  the  sherecf  of  Mecca,  who  professed  to  be  of 
their  religion:  thirdly,  they  derived  much  emolument  from  the 
pilgrims  who  passed  through  their  dominions.  But  lately,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Turks,  Abd  al  Aziz  sent  a  large  iarmy  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Saoud,  in  to  the  sacred  territgjV,  who,* af¬ 
ter  burning  and  laying  waste  the  country,  entered  ;M'ecca,  arid 
broke  down  many  of  the  tombs  and  shrines;  after  whioRidie  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Jedda,  and  lard  siege  to  it.  The  shereef  imthediately 
took  refuge  onboard  a  ship  anchored  in  the  Red  Sea;  .and  the 
people  of  the  town,  having  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money, 
the  Vahabies  proceeded  to  Oman.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in 
that  pro\dnce,  they  were  joined  by  a  brother  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  who  embraced  the  Vahaby  religion,  and  assuiUed  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Imam  al  Mussulmeen  (Pontiff  of  the  Mussulmans,)  and 
soon  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  to  follow 
his  example,  and  embrace  the  new  faith.  They  have,  in  conse- 
cpiCnce,  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Sulun,  whose  authori¬ 
ty  is  now  limited  to  the  city  of  Muscat  and.  its  environs.  The 
Vahabies  have  lately  conquered  the  tribe  of  Outab,  who  are  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  bf  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  have  already  commenced  to  form'  a  maritime  fofee.— 
•Whenever  they  have  effected  this  point,  they  will  soon  be  mas¬ 
ters  of  Bussora:  after  which  they  will  easily  capture  ( Bagdad: 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople.  They  have  lately  had  the  assurance  to 
write  to  both  the  Turkish  emperor  and  the  king  of  Persia,  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  embrace  their  religion, 

“The  following  is.a'  copy  of  the  letter  of  their  general,  or  vicen 
gerent,  to  the  king  of  Persia.  . 

“  ‘We  fly  unto  God  for  refuge  against  the  accursed  Satan.  In 
the  name  of  God,*^the  compassionate— the  merciful. 

“‘From  Abd  al  Aziz,  chief  of  the  Mussulmans,  to  Fotteh  Aly 
Shah,  king  of  Persia. 

“  ‘Since  the  death  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  son  of  Abd  Al¬ 
lah,  polytheism  and  idolatry  have  been  promulgated  amongst  his 
followers.  For  instance;  at  Nejif  and  Kerbela,  the  people  fall 
down  and  worship  the  tombs  and  shrines,  which  are  inade  of 
earth  and  stone,  and  address  their  supplications  and  prayers  to 
the  persons  contained  therein.  As  it  is  evident  tq  me,  the  least 
VOL.  I.  o 
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text  he  differed  considerably.  After  a  short  time^  he  drew  his 
neck  from  the  collar  of  subserviency,  and  promulgated  doctrines 
entirely  new.  He  accused  the  whole  Mohamedan  church  of  be¬ 
ing  associators  (giving  partners  to  God),  infidels,  and  idolaters. 
He  even  accused  them  of  being  worse  than  idolaters,  ‘  For  these,' 
said  he,  ‘‘  in  the  time  of  any  calamity,  forsake  their  idols,  and 
address  their  prayers  directly  to  God;  but  the  Mussulmans,  in 
their  greatest  distress,  never  go  beyond  Mohammed,  or  Aly,  or 
some  of  the  saints.  The  common  people,  who  worship  at  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophet  and  his  descendants,  and  who  solicit  these 
persons  to  be  their  mediators  with  God,  are,  in  fact,  guilty  of 
idolatry  daily:  for  no  nation  was  ever  so  stupid  as  to  address  an 
image  as.  their  God,  but  merely  as  the  representation  of  one  of 
his  attributes,  or  one  oPtheir  intercessors  with  the  Deity.  Thus 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  pictures  and  images  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  of  JesuS  Christ,  never  associate  them  with  God,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  address  their  prayers  to  them  as  mediators.’  By  these 
arguments,  he  by  degrees  collected  a  number  of  followers,  and 
proceeded  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  tombs  and  shrines  of  the 
Prophet,  and  of  all  the  saints.  By  these  means  he  acquired 
much  wealth  and  fame,  and,  previous  to  his  death,  was  posses¬ 
sed  of  great  power  and  authority.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mohammed,  who,  being  blind,  remains  always  at  home,  and 
has  assumed  the  title  of  Imam,  and  supreme  pontiff  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  He  employs,  as  his  deputy,  a  person  named  Abd  al  ^ 
Aziz,  who  was  an  adopted  brother  of  his  father,  and  who  is  of 
an, immense  stature,  with  a  most  powerful  voice.  This  manij 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  retains  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  pre¬ 
dicts  that  he  shall  not  die  till  the  Vahaby  religion  is  perfectly  es¬ 
tablished  all  over  Arabia,  This  person  waits  on  Mohammed 
twice  every  week,  and  consults  with  him  on  all  points  of  religion, 
and  receives  his  orders  for  detaching  armies  to  different  quar¬ 
ters.  Their  power  and  influence  is  so  much  increased,  that  all 
Arabia  may  be  said  to  be  in  subjection  to  them;  and  their  fol* 
lowers  have  such  reverence  for  them,  that,  when  going  into  bat¬ 
tle,  they  solicit  passports  to  the  porters  at  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
which  they  suspend  round  their  necks,  and  then  advance  against 
the  enemy  with  the  greatest  confidence.  ^ 

‘‘  Although  the  Vahabies  have  collected  imnniense  wealth,  they 
still  retain  the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners,  and  moderation  in 
their  desires.  They  sit  down  on  the  ground  without  ceremony, 
content  themselves  with  a  few  dates  for  their  food,  and  a  coarse 
large  cloak,  serves  them  for  clothing  and  bed  for  two  or  three 
^years.  Their  horses  ar«  of  the  genuine  Nejid  breeds  of  weH 
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blown  pedigrees;  none  of  which  will  they  permit  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  country.  Except  the  cities  of  Muscat,  Mecca,  and  Me- 
dineh,  the  Vahabies  are  in  possession  of  all  Arabia.  For  many 
years  they  refrained  from  attacking  the  holy  cities:  first,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  respect  for  the  house  of  God;  and,  secondly,  from 
their  attachntent  to  the  sherecf  of  Mecca,  who  professed  to  be  of 
their  religion:  thirdly,  they  derived  much  emolument  from  the 
pilgrims  who  passed  through  their  dominions.  But  lately,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Turks,  Abd  al  Aziz  sent  a  large  irmy  under 
the  command vof  his  son  Saoud,  into  the  sacred  territcJi^,  who,  af¬ 
ter  burning  and  laying  waste  the  country,  entered  ;Mecca,  arid 
broke  down  many  of  the  tombs  and  shrines;  after  whiofti  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Jed  da,  and  lard  siege  to  it.  The  shereef  imthediately 
took  refuge  onboard  a  ship  anchored  in  the  Red  Sea;  .and  the 
people  of  the  town,  having  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money, 
the  Vahabies  proceeded  to  Oman.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in 
that  pro\dnce,  they  were  joined  by  a  brother  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  who  embraced  the  Vahaby  religion,  and  assuitled  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Imam  al  Mussuliheen  (Pontiff  of  the  Mussulmans,)  and 
soon  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  Country  to  follow 
his  example,  and  embrace  the  new  faith.  They  have,  in  conse- 
<juence,  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Suluii;  whose  authori¬ 
ty  is  now  limited  to  the  city  of  IMuscat  and.  its  environs.  The 
Vahabies  have  lately  conquered  the  tribe  of  Outab,  who  are  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  have  already  commenced  to  form’  a  maritime  fot-ce.~ 
•Whenever  they  have  effected  this  point,  they  will  soon  Be  mas¬ 
ters  of  Bussora:  after  which  they  will  easily  capture  .  Bagdad: 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  at  the 
gates  of  Coastantinople.  They  have  lately  had  the  assurance  to 
write  to  both  the  Turkish  emperor  and  the  king  of  Persia,  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  embrace  their  religion. 

“The  following  is.a  copy  of  the  letter  of  their  general,  dr  vice-i 
gerent,  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

“  ‘We  fly  unto  God  for  refuge  against  the  accursed  Satan.  In 
the  name  of  God,— the  compassionate— the  merciful. 

“‘From  Abd  al  Aziz,  chief  of  the  Mussulmans,  to  Fotteh  Aly 
Shah,  king  of  Persia. 

“  ‘Since  the  death  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  son  of  Abd  Al¬ 
lah,  polytheism  and  idolatry  have  been  promulgated  amongst  his 
followers.  For  instance;  at  Nejif  and  Kerbela,  the  people  fall 
down  and  worship  the  tombs  and  shrines,  which  are  made  of 
earth  and  stone,  and  address  their  supplications  and  prayers  to 
the  persons  contained  therein.  As  it  is  evident  tq  me,  the  least 
VOL.  I.  o 
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of  the  servants  of  God,  that  such  practices  cannot  be  agreeable  t6 
our  lords,  Ally  and  Hussein,  I  have  used  every’  exertion  to  puri¬ 
fy  our  holy  religion  from  these  vile  superstitions,  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  have  long  since  eradicated  these  pollutions  from 
the  territory  of  Nejid,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arabia;  but  the  at¬ 
tendants  ontlie  mausolae,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Nej if,  being  blind¬ 
ed  by  covetousness  and  worldly  interest,  encouraged  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  continuation  of  these  practices,  and  would  not  comply 
with  my  e^ottations:  I  therefore  sent  an  army  of  the  faithful  (as 
you  may  hive  heard,)Ho  punish  them  according  to.  their  deserts. 
If  the  people  of  Persia  are  addicted  to  these  superstitions,  let 
them  quickly  repent;  for  whosoe  ver  is  guilty  of  idolatry/And  poly- 
thdsm  shall,  in  like  manneri  be  punished. 

‘Peace  be  to  him  who  obeys  this  direction.^ 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

FROM  A  STUDENT  AT  ANDOVER,  TO  HIS  FRIEND  IN  LEXINGTON,  K. 

“%SoME  account  of  this  school  may  be  interesting  to  you,  An¬ 
dover  is  situated  on  the  Merrimack,  about  £0  miles  north  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  College,  which  is  a  brick  house,  four  stories  high,  and 
containing  about  thirty  rooms,  was  founded  four  years  ago, ’and 
so  liberally  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  a  few  individuals,  that 
nearly  half  of  the  students  are  entirely  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  institution.  Our  library,  consisting  of  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  volumes,  contains  a  very  choice  collection  of  the  best  theo¬ 
logical  works;  among  which  are  the  most  valuable  writers  on 
biblical  criticism,  properly  so  called.  We  are  directed  in  our  stu¬ 
dies  by  three  professors:-Mr.  Stuart,  formerly  pastor  of  a  church 
in  New-Haven,  who  instructs  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  topics  of  biblical  criticism.  Dr.  Woods,  whose  province 
is  to  teach  Natural  Religion,  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  its 
doctrines;  and  Mr.  Porter,  .whose  department  is  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit.  He,  however,  has  not  yet  commenced  his  course  of 
instruction.  .  The  first  year  is  occupied  with  che  study  of  the 
scriptures  in  the  original  language  and  the  evidences  of  Christi¬ 
anity;  the  second  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  and 
the  third  is  spent  in  writing  and  preaching.  •  There  kre  here  at 
present  about  thirty  students,  most  of  whom  are  graduates  at 


some  ot  our  colleges;  ana  among  wnom  are  wiree  oi  my  larmer 
pupils  at  New-Haven.  It  is  hoped  the  institution  will  have  a  fa** 
vorable  effect  upon  the  religious  world,  not  only  in  furnishing  a- 
ble  gospel  ministers,  but  in  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications 
for  the  holy  office.  All  denominations  are  admitted,  and  the  ut¬ 
most  freedom  of  inquiry  and  liberty  of  conscience  is  permitted. 
The  friends  of  Christianity  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  increas¬ 
ed  attention  to  the  glorious  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  that  seems 
to  be  pervading  the  northern  states.  Much  has  been  done  and 
is  still  doing  with  regard  to  the  Missionaay  cause.  A  society 
for  Foreign  Missions  has  been  instituted,  and  a  few  days  aince, 
five  brethren  from  this  college,  after  being  ordained  for  the  work, 
embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  there  to  erect  the  standard  of  the 
cross.  They  are  young  men  of  promising  talents  and  hopeful 
piety.  Three  of  them  lately  found  companions  of  the  other  sex; 
who  have,  I  was  going  to  say,  in  the  very  spirit  of  m<irtyrdom, 
consented  to  take  a  final  fare-well  of  their  country  and  kindred, 
and  spend  the  residue  of  their  days  among  the  heathens.  The 
Baptists  ajiso,  in  this  quarter,  are  about  sending  two  Missiona¬ 
ries,  •with  their  wives ^  on  the  same  glorious  errand.  More  of  our 
brethren  stand  ready  for  the  same  work  as  soon  as  a  proper  op¬ 
portunity  shall  offer.  Two  of  them  will  probably  visit  your  state 
on  a  mission,  which  they  contemplate  thro*  the  Western  Country 
as  far  as  Orleans^  Their  object,  in  part,  is,  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in  that  part  of  our  common 
country.*’  .  - 
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.  Your ’Committee  will  next  solicit  the  attention  of  the. members 
of  the  Society ^to  the  extensive^operations  carrying  on  in  India, 
with  a  view  to  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  premising, 
that  the  information  now  detailed  is  derived  from  the  half  yearly 
Reports  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  in  *  Calcutta,  and  the 
letters  annexed  to  them. 

It  niay  be  generally  observed,  that  the  various  translations  arc 
aU  proceeding  with  great  spirit  and  energy;  and  that  the  accura- 
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cy  of  these  versions  is  considered  by  the  Calcutta  Committee,  a 
point  of  the  first  importance;  that  a  spirit  of  harmony  prevails  a* 
mong  the  translators;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  there 
will  be  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  various  Oriental  languages. 
Among  these,  the  .Tamul,  Malay,  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  Orissa, 
Seek,  Hindoostanee,  Mahratta,  are  already  printed,  or  in  the 
press.  » 

The  Arabic,  Persian,  Telinga,  Malayalim,  Burman,  Carnatica, 
and  several  other  dialects,  to  be  hereafter  enumerated,  together 
with  the  Chinese,  are  preparing;  and  the  printing  of  some  of 
them  is  beguni  * 

With  a  view  to  a  general  and  harmonious  co-o{>eration  in  the 
translation  and  publication  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Correspon-. 
ding  Committee  at  Calcutta  have  entered  into  a  regular  and  en¬ 
couraging  intercourse  with  the  several  ministers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work,  throughout  the  different  stations  in  India. 

.They  have  also  adopted  a  measure,  which  appears  exceeding¬ 
ly  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  great' object  .of  their  labors,  the 
establishment  of  a  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  consisting  of  a  Bible 
Repository,  together  with  a  Library  for  the  use  of  translators, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
their  own  immediate  superintendance. 

The  repository  is  intended  to.  contain  Bibles  and  Testaments 
for  general  accommodation,  in  all  languages  both  European  and 
Asiatic,  to  be  disposed  of  by  sale  at  moderate  prices.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  such  an  institution  as  it  respects  not  only  India,  but 
other  parts  of  the  world,  may  be  estimated  by  the  consideration 
that  the  port  of  Calcutta  is  the  annual  resort  of  multitudes  from 
all  quarters,  for  the  purposes  of  trade;  of  Armenian  Greeks  from 
the  Archipelago;  Arabians,' Jews,  Tuiks,  and  Malays;  “some  of 
almost  every  nation  under  heaven.”  >  To  niany  of  these,  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures  may  prove  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  by  these 
means  copies  poay  be  introduced  into  their  respective  countries. 

The  Library  is  to  consist  of  the  original  Scriptures,  Lexicons, 
Grammars,  W orks  on  Biblical  Criticism,  and  in  general,  all  such 
books  as  tend  to  facilitate  and  perfect  the  labors  of  translators^ 

^  Your  Committee,  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  great  u- 
tility  of  this  Institution,  in  both  its  branches,  have  assisted  its  es¬ 
tablishment,  by  procuring  and  consigning  to  the  Corresponding 
Committee  at  Calcutta,  editions  cf  the  Scriptures  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  for  sale,  as  well  as  a  copious  supply  of  books  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  translators.  The  latter,  (among  which  is  a  valuable 
copy  of  Walton’s  Polyglott,  presented  by  Thomas  Hammersley, 
Esq.)  of  course,  are  not  to  be  sold?  but  to  be  considered  as  the 
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exclusive  property  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
as  merely  lent  for  the  purpose  specified.  •  . 

The  institution  of  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica  has  received  very 
general  encouragement  in  India.'  Four  thousand  volumes  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  parts  of  them,  have  been  collected  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  languages;  English,  Portuguese,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hin- 
doostanee,  Sanscrit,  Mahratta,  Orissa,  Bengalee,  and  Chinese; 
and  are  now  exposed  to  sale.  A  liberal  subscription  has  been 
raised*  for  that  branch  of  it  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  trans¬ 
lators;  and  it  has  made  a  still  niore  important  acquisition  of  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  books  in  presents  from  individuals. 

Your  Committee  have  further  the  satisfaction  to  add  that  the 
plan  of  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica\  as  far  as  regards  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  having  been  communicated  to  the  severarChap- 
lains  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  has  re¬ 
ceived  their  unanimous  approbation,  and  a  promise^  of  cordial 
co-operation  on  their  pat  ts.  It  appears,  also,  that  donations  have 
been  received  from  the  different  military.stations. , 

Of  the  Tamul  Translation  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  exe¬ 
cuted  and  revised  by  the  most  able  scholars,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise  for  the  correctness  of  its  version,  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  its^  printing.  The  Telinga  Translation  is  advanced  to 
the  end  of  the  first  .Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  and  although 
your  committee  have  to  express  their  deep  concern  at  the  death  of 
])Ir.  Desgranges,  who  inspected  and  revised  the  labors  of  Anandc- 
rayer,  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  that,  previous  to  his 
death,  he  had  procured  two  able  assistants,  by  whom  the  work  of 
revision  will  be  continued. 

The  Corresponding  Committee  in  Calcutta,  having  learnt,  that 
among  twelve  thousand  native  Protestant  Christians,  belonging 
to  the  Tanjore  Mission,  none,  the  native  teachers  excepted,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  above  one  in  two  or  three 
hundred  the  New,  exerted  themselves  with  zeal  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  They  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  several  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Tamul  Scriptures  might  be  procured  from  the  Tran- 
quebarand  Vepery  Missionaries;  but,  as, the  funds  remaining  iti 
their  possession  were  inadequate  to  the  purchase  ot  them,  an  ap¬ 
peal  was  made  to  the  public  in  Calcutta;  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  will  participate  the  gratification  of  their  Committee,  in 
beiug  informed,  that  a  sum  exceeding  lOOOl.  was  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription,  on  account  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
for.the  purpose  of  distributing  the  Tamul  Scriptures  in  Tanjore- 
The  Corresponding  Committee,  in  consequence,  haye  been  ' 
(enabled  to  purchase  500  Old,  and  400  New  Testaments,  togetli- 
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ar  with  800  copies  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Tamul  dialect,  being  all 
that  could  be  obtained,  lliey  have  also  purchased  180  New 
and  200  Old  Testaments)  in  Portuguese,  for  the  accommodation 
both  of  Portugese  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
private  Christians,  many  of  whom  are  no  longer  averse  to  receive 
them. 

Your  Committee  cannot  omit  stating,  respecting  the  Tamul 
Scriptures,  that  the  inquiries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  concerning  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  dialect, 
first  led  to  the  knowledge  of  this  want. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  your  Committee 
have  further  to  add,  that  in  consequence  of  a  representation  that 
a  supply  of  the  Tamul  Scriptures  could  not  be  obtained  in  India, 
adequate  to  thc^ demand  for  them,  they  have  procured  and  des¬ 
patched,  on  account  of  the  Society,  a  printing  press  and  a  fount  of 
Tamul  types,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  paper,  for  printing 
^e  Scriptures  in  that  dialect. 

BE  cosrisuBD.J 
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extract  from  the  third  report  of  the  BIBLE  SOCIETY  OF 

> 

’  PHILADELPHIA;  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY,  MAY  1,  1811. 

The  fourth  benefaction  to  be  mentioned  is  of  so  peculiar  a  kind, 
and  attended  with  so  many  remarkable  circumstances,  that  it  is 
believed  the  society  will  be  gratified  by  hearing  the  account  of  it 
in  detail.  This  will .  principally  be  given  by  taking  extract 
front  the'minutes  of  the  managers,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1810. 
It  is  as  follows,  viz.  \ 

^  ‘‘The  meeting  was  called  for  the  special  purpose  of  laying  be¬ 
fore  the  board  of  managers  the  following  letter,  received  by  the 
treasureri  which  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  full  on  the  mi¬ 
nutes,  as  follows. 

ROBERT  RALST02T,  ES^ 

Alexandria^  October  16M,  1810. 

Sir,— We,  the  pastors  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterean,  and 
Methodist  congregations,  send  you  the  sum  of  546  doUars  and 
81  cents,  for  the  use  of  the  bible  society. 
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This  money  came  m  a  singular  manner  into  our  hands.  We 
were  visited  by  a  Mr.  — ,  under  the  ^  assumed  character  of  a 
missionary  from  a  society,  said  by  him  to  be  established  at  St. 
Louis,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  savage  tribes:  the  vouchers,  which  he  had  artful¬ 
ly  drawn  up,  had  hitherto  furthered  his  views:  Having  nearly 
completed  his  collections  here,  he  was  detected  as  an  impostori 
and  went  off,  leaving  behind  him  most  of  the  money  which  he 
had  collected  here,  and  at  other  places,  in  his  proCTess  through 
Virginia.  His  real  name  is  — —  —  Letters  of  inquiiy  have 

been  forwarded  to  St.  Louis,  the  answers  to  which  affirm  diat  no 
such  society  exists  there,  nor  the  name  of  —  or  — —  known. 
On  a  consultation  of  a  committee  of  the  different  congregations 
in  this  town  relative  to  the  appropriation  of  the  money,  it  was  u- 
nanimously  agreed  that  it  should  be  transmitted  by  us  to  the  bi- 
ble  society  in  Philadelphia,  directing  the  society  to  disperse  the 
bibles  which  the  above  sutn  may  procure,  among,  the  frontier  set¬ 
tlements.  Please  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  and  direct 
it  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Thomas  Vowell,  Esq.  pre* 
sident  ol'the  bank  of  Potomac. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  society,  we  remaiog^ 
sir,  very  respectfully,  yours  obediently, 

FRANCIS  BARCLAY,  Rector  of  the  P.  E.  church. 
JAMES  MUIR,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
SEELY  BUNN,  of  the  Methodist  E.  church. 
WILLIAM  L.  GIBSON,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  £.  churchy 
‘‘Whereupon,  resolved— 

1.  That  the  board  accept  the  sum  of  money  specified  in  the  a* 
bove  letter,  and  order  that  bibles  to  its  full  amount  be  purchased, 
and  forwarded  for  distribution  among  the  frontier  se^ements.*’ 
[In several  other  resolutions. thanks  were  returned  to  the  writers 
of  the  letter,  and  arrangements  made  for»collecting  information, 
relative  to  those  parts  of  the  frontiers  were  bibles  where  most 
needed.— After  which] 

“The  corresponding  secretary  produced  and  read  a  letter,  da¬ 
ted  October  5th,  1810,  from  an  anonymous  writer,  requesting 
that  the  society  would,  if  practicable;  forward  some  biUes  to  St. 
Genevieve,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  below  the 
Missouri;  and  containing  other  matters  respecting  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  in  this  quarter,  not  within  the  general  powers 
of  the  bible  society.  The  good  sense  and  spirit  of  piety  and  phi- 
lanthrophy  apparent  in  this  letter,  togjether  with  a  consideration  of 
the  singular  occurrence  that  the  sum  of  546  dollars,  and  31  cents 
this  night  received  by  the  managers  from  Alexandria,  was  col- 
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lected  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  iii 
this  very  quarter,  induced  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion —  . 

“Resolved,  That  200  English  bibles,  and  50  Frepchncw  Tes¬ 
taments,  be  sent  forward  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Aaron  Elliott,  of  St. 
Genevieve,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed  ainong  proper 
objects.** 

Thus  it  appears  that  an  impostor  collected,  and  afterwards 
strangely  relinquished  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  bibles  for  the  frontiers  of  our 
country;  that  the  very  evening  on  which  this  money  was  receiv¬ 
ed,  an  unknown  correspondent  stated  satisfactory  facts  and  rea-  • 
sons  to  show  that  the  very  region  irom  which  the  impostor  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  come,  was  that  to  which  bibles  needed  immediate¬ 
ly  to  be  sent;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  on  the  minutes,  it 
was  communicated  to  the  society,  that  two  gentlemen,  (one  of 
whom  is  mentioned  in  the  last  resolution,)  who  were  known  to 
the  secretary,  and  well  qufdified  and  circumstanced  to  distribute 
bibles  in  that  uncultivated  region,  would  cheerfully  take  charge  . 
of  the  concern.  Leaving  these  facts  to  originate  such  reflections 
asi  without  comment,  they  may  seem  calculated  to  suggest^  we 
think  proper  to  state,  in  this  connexion^  that  in  another  instance^ 

'  events  which  at  first  appeared  untoward,  were  overruled  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  views  of  the  society.  One  of  the  managers  waS  direct¬ 
ed  to  write  to  Germany  for  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the  bi- 
ble,  in  the  German  language.  He  did  so,  but  the  order  was  de¬ 
tained  on  its  passage  till  it  was  believed  to  be  lost;  then  a  second,* 
and  a  third  order,  intended  as  copies  of  the  first,  were  given; 
which  were  long  in  getting  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  .Ul¬ 
timately,  however,  all  the  orders  were  received,  and  each  was 
supposed  to  demand  a  separate  answer.  Accordingly  three  times 
the  number  of  bibles  expected  were  sent,  and  all  were  delivered 
in  this  city,  at  the  same  time.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the 
demand  for  the  whole  of  these  bibles  was  exceedingly  urgent;  so 
that,  though  the  funds  of  the  society  did  not  admit  of  paying  for 
more  than  the  third  originally  ordered,  yet  the  others  were  readi¬ 
ly  purchased,  and  furnished  a  most  seasonable  supply  to  those 
who  could  rBP|  otherwise  have  obtained  them. 
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